PROBLEMS OF ORCHESTRATION 
IN INDIAN MUSIC 





Vishnudass Shirali talks to B. C. Deva 


A 


We shall restrict ourselves to classical music. What do you think 
about the attitude to Indian music outside the country during the last 
25 years and what has been the effect of western music on us? 


Broadly speaking, since the last quarter century, Indian music 
has created quite an appreciable audience outside India. A number of 
our top musicians have been giving music performances, teaching Indian 
music in different universities and giving lecture-demonstrations and music 
lessons abroad. There has been a lot of cultural exchange at the university 
level and a number of scholarships have been given by foreign educational 
institutions for studying dance and music in India. Thus, more and more 
Students, professors and individuals from abroad come to India to learn and 
do research work in Indian arts. On their return to their countries they help 
to create, directly or indirectly, a more favourable attitude to our music 
through their talks, lectures and performances. In this way, the people 
outside our country grow Very interested in our music, the percentage may be 
small, but they would like to hear and want to know more of our music. 


Formerly, during 1930 to 1939, when we were touring all over Europe, 
USA and Canada with the Uday Shankar Company of dancers and musicians, 
the conditions with regard to the attitude to our music were entirely different. 
Ours was a sort of pioneering work. The attitude to our music then was more 
a curiosity than understanding, especially during 1930 to 1934. But they 
had great enthusiasm and wanted to know and learn how to appreciate our 
dance and music, which was unknown to them and their ears were not 
accustomed to our music. But our continuous visits to these countries for 
Nine years giving dance and music performances paved the way for our 
dancers and musicians after the post-Independence period to continue to go 
abroad and give dance and music performances independently. This is 
Not a small achievement in India’s favour. 
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Now about the effect of Western music on us. I may not know much 
about this question. However, we know there are quite a number of musicians 
in our country who have studied and trained in Western music and also we 
have a number of excellent performing artistes. There is quite a large audience 
in our country who understands and appreciates Western classical music. 
The effect of Western music in general is found very much in our commercial 
films and it is not for me to say whether it is desirable or otherwise. We 
must admit that our commercial film industry has afforded great scope to 
musicians, music arrangers and film music directors who are trained in Western 
music. With regard to Western classical music, I am a great admirer myself 
and I very much enjoy listening to symphonies, although I have not studied 
much Western music, but I have compulsorily trained my ears to appreciate 
Western classical music by attending a great many concerts during my 
nine years’ stay abroad. 


Is Orchestration of ragas possible at all? 


I feel, orchestration of ragas that is, orchestration in classical 
music could be possible, and to a certain extent, can be permissible. What 
is orchestration? It means instrumental sounds of various timbre and tones, 
blended in characteristic combination to produce a variety of tone-colours. 
It is possible to have in our music harmony, forming a sort of counterpoint 
achieved through the superimposition of melodic passages with different 
groups of musical instruments. In addition to the parent-melody, a number 
of minor-melodies could be placed in the composition as it were, having all 
the characteristics of the parent-melody, but still possessing a distinctly 
individual quality of their own. In addition one can portray four separate 
movements by varying patterns based on asthayi, antara, sanchari and abhog. 
There could also be various other methods of evolving an Indian system of 
orchestration. 


In the experimental stage, it may be easier to use ragas selected from the 
12 note scale which do not use the shrutis. A tempered scale gives scope for 
creating identical intervals in any chord from one point of issue and simplifies 
the placing of chords from one keynote to another. And later perhaps we 
may experiment with ragas using the 22 shruti scale. Since the shruti intervals 
are non-identical the 22 shruti scale limits the placing of chords from one 
keynote to another. When the shifting key is applied, to give colour to the 
composition, the relation between the changed key and the valuation of 
other notes will automatically change and it will sound out of tune due to 
incorrect shruti relation. It is a known fact that the continuous sounding of 
the keynote or the drone, is the basis of our music and against this the shift- 
ing of key is to be tried out, within a certain limit. Naturally a constant 
vigilance will be necessary to maintain the shruti relation with the keynote, 
if and when it is shifted. 
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Introduction of harmony, as understood in the West, will deprive our 
‘music of its most notable and unique feature. And this is not merely an issue 
involving advantages or prestige but a matter of the spirit and the character 
of our music and I would rather strictly adhere to this principle. Conflicts 
between the new and what is considered traditional trends in music existed 
in every other form of art and is characteristic of each epoch. From such 
conflicts emerges a fresh type of art based on the traditional system but 
embracing, assimilating and giving shape and form to the new trends. There- 
fore I feel, orchestration in Indian music and toa certain limit, orchestration 
of ragas, could be permissible and possible, because of its growing need, 
and not only that it has a tremendous possibility and a vast scope to express 
all human emotions through an entirely different media. 


Here I would like to make one point clear that our classical music should 
remain intact and untouched by any modern external musical influence. And 
the orchestration and orchestral music should be treated as an independent 
media of expression and to grow along with our traditional aspect. I am sure, 
after many years of trial and error, we should be able to evolve a technique 
from our experiments in this direction and gradually an Indian orchestral 
tradition may be built. Our music has unlimited potential for development 
along orchestral lines. Given the proper scope, understanding and opportuni- 
ties for development, it can blossom into an extraordinary medium of 
eXpression with its infinite scope for variety and progress based on materials 
accumulating through the centuries. 


Do you think programmatic music is possible in Indian ragas? 


Programmatic music, if you mean set music in Indian ragas, 1 would 
say it can be possible. In the twenties a leading musician used to sing a 
khyal for one-and-half or two hours and the duration of a concert used to 
be a whole night session till the next morning. Whereas the present-day 
concert hours, generally, last hardly four hours. Still further, All India Radio 
allots one-and-a-half hours for a full concert and it gives enough scope for the 
musician to exhibit his talents and it also provides fairly full entertainment 
to the listener. This means, 40 minutes for a vilambit khyal, 20 minutes fora 
drut khyal and 15 minutes each for a tarana and a thumri. In other words, 
the present day artiste has adjusted himself and conveniently shortened 
the improvisation of a raga and the khyal to the requirement. T his process 
may gradually lead to the possibility of programmatic music in Indian 
ragas in the very near future. Programmatic music could become an example 
of the essence of a raga performed by a highly trained and talented vocalist 
or an instrument player, which can be repeated in the same order every time, 
with the same khyal, passages and improvisations. But we have to remember, 
no matter how much programmatic music is introduced in ragas, the 
characteristic, inspirational, extempore improvisation of a raga cannot be 
replaced. This will exist for the few musically trained listeners who would 
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not mind the time taken by a class musician to elaborate a raga with different 
and delicate variations. 


What do you think of the use of harmonium in Indian music? 


I had attended a few meetings and discussions on this subject whether 
harmonium is suitable accompaniment in a classical vocal concert. The 
opinions were as usual, some for and some against. I feel, as a solo instru- 
ment one may use the harmonium, since a few of our wellknown musicians 
of the past and the present acquired mastery over this instrument and have 
given independent solo programmes. But I do feel uncomfortable when it is 
played as an accompanying instrument to a vocalist of classical music. Our 
ears trained and accustomed to hearing the ragas will surely feel the difference 
or at least feel uncomfortable for the use of harmonium accompanying 
a vocalist. There could be a compromise, yes, at the cost of reducing the 
values and the character of the sensitive and delicate shrutis of our unique 
raga system. We know and we have heard that our great musicians of the 
past had used harmonium to accompany their vocal music concerts, and if 
that is a criterion then I have nothing to say in the matter. Getting used to 
the tempered note of a harmonium, even a 22 notes to a scale harmonium, 
would make our ears less sensitive to the shruti intervals used in a number 
of ragas. If we play Durbari Kanada on harmonium while accompanying 
the vocalist and do not feel the difference, then we have had it, we have made 
a real compromise. The question will be can we afford such a compromise? 
I doubt the advisibility of using harmonium for teaching music to children 
who may take up classical music for specialisation. 


What is your impression of Pandit Vishnu Digambar Paluskar? 


Pandit Vishnu Digamber Paluskar was my most revered guru in a 
traditional way, that is, with an attitude of complete devotion, an attitude of 
surrendering one’s own mind. For me he was music personified. I realise 
that music is not all technique, it lies beyond. It penetrates your heart and 
head, it inspires and radiates, it radiates without knowing its presence. 
Then only one forgets its technique, the gharana and other aristocracies of 
classical music and I feel this is the essence of music. That was the impression 
of Pandit Vishnu Digamber which I carried with me. I had the opportunity 
of being constantly near him for seven years, hearing him teaching senior 
students performing in the conferences and public concerts and doing 
his daily routine of swara-sadhana and practice. He was a great vocalist 
with a voice of an exceptional quality, a man of tremendous personality and 
dignity, a strict disciplinarian and understanding and a man with a mission. 


He opened my eyes and ears to the approach to Hindusthani classical 
music and gave me the vision to the future utility of applied music with a 
classical background, which gave me the guide lines for my entire life and 
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career in the field of composing music for dances, ballets, films and orchestra- 
tion in our music. He created an awakening for the respect and appreciation 
of classical music. He was the pioneer in introducing music in educational 
institutions and educated families, when music and musicians were looked 
down upon and were kept away from cultured families and society. And 
that is the impression of Pandit Vishnu Digamber I now carry with me 
and I treasure it. He may not have created vocalists to become his carbon 
copy, but he taught and inspired a few students of his with the essence 
of classical music and mostly he had created a cadre of musicians to propagate 
his principles and to prepare a field for ‘Kansens’ in place of ‘Tansens’. 
Whether his students have been able to fulfil his mission or not is an entirely 
different matter. But it is to be emphasised that Pandit Vishnu Digamber 
made a great contribution to the cause of Indian music in general and 
Hindusthani classical music in particular. 


B 


Paper on the subject read by Vishnudass Shirali at the Music Academy, 
Madras in 1973, reproduced here to supplement the interview. 


Indian music, by the very nature of its development, presents a series 
of problems of fundamental importance, when we talk of orchestration. 
The evolution of orchestra in Europe, has taken a few centuries to reach its 
present form. Music and all other fine arts received an impetus to develop, 
and artists in search of different media of expression sprang up through the 
rapidly growing cities of Europe. With the gradual growth of orchestra, its 
own laws emerged with the desire to improve the then existing musical 
instruments. And gradually, musical instruments from India and the middle 
East countries found their way to Europe, and the Violin family of instru- 
ments was perfected in the 16th and 17th century. This gives us, in brief, the 
idea of the gradual growth and development of orchestra through the 
centuries in Europe. 


It is accepted that Indian music, both vocal and instrumental, developed 
on individual lines. In the matter of orchestration, we have seen that our 
ancient sculptures depict a group of musicians playing a number of musical 
instruments. But it is difficult to ascertain the existence of a system of 
orchestration of that period. The idea of a variety of instruments being played 
in unison. or otherwise is not new. Nevertheless, through the last few 
centuries till the beginning of this century, no organised effort, on an All- 
India basis, has been made in our music for an equivalent of what is now 
known as an orchestra. 


. Attempts were made in India, since the beginning of this century by a 
few Prominent musicians, like Moula Bux of former Baroda State, Pandit 
Vishnu Digamber Paluskar, Ustad Alauddin Khan and a few others. But it 
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is debatable, whether these attempts could be interpreted as orchestral 
compositions or as ensembles, in which a smaller or larger number of instru- 
ments play in unison with occasional breaks for different soloists to improvise 
independently. Later, in the forties, composers like Raichand Boral, Timir 
Baran and few others and in the post Independance period, Jayaram Iyer, 
Ravi Shankar, Ali Akbar, Pannalal Ghosh, Emani Shankar’ Sastri, Anil 
Biswas, Salil Choudhary and few more composers have made attempts in the 
field of Indian orchestration. All these can be called the attempts to finda 
way out, to establish certain approach to the orchestral music, and experi- 
ment in orchestration in Indian music, with their own individual approach. 


Contemporary Conditions 


With the advent of sound films, radio and TV, a specific demand and a 
field with scope, was created for orchestras, and now we are faced with a 
situation that demands a co-ordinated and concerted effort in the direction of 
standardising what can be called an Indian system of orchestration. 


The following situation is associated with the term ‘orchestra’: a 
carefully selected, trained and balanced group of musicians playing stringed, 
woodwind, brass, drums and percussions, under the guidance of a composer 
and a conductor, or a composer-cum-conductor. An occasional blending of 
the voice is also being practiced. Orchestration means, instrumental sounds 
of various timbre and tones, blended in a characteristic combination to 
produce a variety of tone-colours. The selection of instruments assumes aa 
importance in orchestration, as such the instrument should be capable of 
expressing itself ina definite manner. 


At this stage we have to consider whether orchestration is permissible 
in Indian music. No doubt it will present a number of problems if we want 
to keep to the character of our music, and retain the system of 22 shruti 
scale. It may be easier if the scale of 12 notes is used and only such ragas 
or melodies are taken which do not use the other shruti intervals. A tempered 
scale gives scope for creating identical intervals in any chord from any point 
of issue and simplifies the placing of chords from one keynote to another. 
The 22 shruti scale limits, the placing of chords from one keynote to another, 
since the shruti intervals are non-identical. When the shifting of key is applied, 
to give colour to the composition, the relation between the changed keynote 
and the valuation of other notes will automatically change, and it may sound 
out of tune, due to incorrect shruti relation. 


It is to be remembered that the continuous sounding of the keynote 
or the drone, is the basis of our music and against this the shifting of the 
key is to be tried out, within a certain limit. Naturally, a constant vigilane 
will be necessary to maintain the shruti relation with the keynote, if and 
when it is shifted. 
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Introduction of harmony, as understood in the West, deprives our music 
of its most notable and unique feature. And this is not merely an issue involv- 
ing advantages of prestige but a matter of the spirit and the character of our 
music. One may as well ask ‘why do we require orchestral music at all, when 
we have a highly developed classical music, for vocalists and instrumentalists, 
which alone takes a life time to achieve mastery? It is a fact that our music 
is primarily meant for individual or solo performance, as such orchestral 
music may become a non-aligned subject. Yet another question may 
arise in the mind of a modern progressive musician that, if melody is the 
essence of our music, how would it be possible to orchestrate Indian music, 
when it has only a horizontal treatment. Unless the verticle treatment for 
music is introduced in a composition it may not be of much use for such an 
experiment. If we do not want to, or we cannot adopt the Western harmonic 
triads, the common chords and counterpoints, then what could be the direc- 
tion it would take, is a point for serious consideration. 


It may not be out of place to recall of an incident of 1936, when I was 
touring the United States with the Uday Shankar group of dancers and 
musicians. I had known Leopold Stockowsky, the famous Conductor of the 
Philadelphia Philharmonic Orchestra. He was very interested in our classical 
music and wanted me to send him a Veena from India, which I sent him. 
And that is how I came to know him. Then I was very interested in studying 
Western music, as a comparative study. Since I knew him I consulted him 
about my desire to avail of a scholarship to study in one of the Music 
Universities in the United States, and wished his recommendation for my 
admission. He was good enough to help me. In our subsequent talks he had 
Mentioned two important points for serious consideration. Number one: 
what was my purpose in studying Western Music? And whether I intended 
using Western harmony in Indian music? Because if ever one uses Western 
harmony in Indian music it may no longer remain Indian music. Of course 
this was not my object of studying Western music. Number two: he said, 
Indian classical music is melodically so perfect and far advanced, and my 
ears were trained and used to the use of finer and delicate musical intervals. 
The process of learning Western harmony, counterpoint etc. may perhaps 
make my ears less sensitive to the shruti intervals afterwards, since the 
scholarship was to be for three to five years. He did not mean to discourage 
me from studying Western music but merely wanted to forewarn me of the 
Practical difficulty I may have to face. Anyway I was not in a position then to 
avail of the scholarship due to insufficient funds for my stay over there. Some 
may agree and some may not agree to this view point, that is a different 
Matter, 


Ido feel that we can have in our music, harmony by forming a sort of 
Counterpoint achieved through the superimposition of melodic passages with 
different groups of instruments. In addition to the parent melody, a number 
of minor-melodies can be placed in the composition as it were, having all the 
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characteristics of the parent melody, but still possessing a distinctly individual 
quality of their own. In addition, one can portray four separate movements 
by varying patterns, based on asthayi, antara, sanchari and abhogi. Ther 
could also be various other methods of evolving an Indian system of harmony, 
Since it is new ground, much to be experimented with and explored, 


For the present, I feel, there is no standard as such in Indian orchestra. 

tion, either for the composer or for the listener. A definite standard may 

_be established after many years of experimentation with scientific studies, 

and by giving orchestral performances quite often by different contemporary 

composers. Till then all such orchestral works would be catagorised as mere 
experiments in Indian orchestration. 


Conflicts between the new and what is considered traditional trends in 
music existed in every other form of art, and is characteristic of each epoch. 
From such conflicts emerges a fresh type of art based on the traditional system, 
but embracing, assimilating and. giving shape and form to the new trends. 
Therefore, I feel, orchestration in our music, and to a certain limit, orchestra- 
tion in ragas, could be possible because of its growing need, not only that but 
a tremendous possibility and a vast scope to express all human emotions 
through an entirely different media. This could become an additional fare 
in our music. 


Standardising Instruments 


Indian orchestration requires careful and elaborate study of our musical 
instruments and we should be able to select from different tonal value and of 
different octave-ranged instruments. Most of our musical instruments are 
found in the middle range only, brass and high pitched varieties are very few. 
In which case we have to prepare ourselves for revolutionary changes in the 
construction, size and shape of various musical instruments. We will have to 
consider the material used in the making of instruments and their selection 
and choice, also in the selection of professional artisans having the scientific 
skill and with adequate knowledge of music. Unless such changes are brought 


about and the instruments are improved and standardised, it would be difficult 


for us to achieve a complete balance, as far as musical compositions a¢ 
concerned. 


___ Tuning the instruments to admit a change of key and to a particular 
pitch, and the removal of sympathetic strings of the instruments may be 
necessary in order to fit in with the requirements of such an orchestte 
Here, a suggestion is likely to be made as to, why we should not adopt at 
least the musical instruments of the West. In my opinion, even Westem 
musical instruments, barring a few, would fall short of the required math. 
When we develop the system of orchestration completely on Indian line 
Another important factor and probably a vital one, is the system of notatio® 
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for writing and sight-reading the musical score. The notation should be such, 
that it should transmit the emotions portrayed by the composer, and this 
aspect plays a vital part in orchestral compositions. A slight flexibility in the 
interpretation of a line of music on the part of the instrumentalist may spoil 
the entire composition. In other words, the system of notation should be 
specific and should not leave any scope for ambiguity or misinterpretation. 
Hence adequate number of musicians with the ability to read and reproduce 
any given music will be an absolute necessity. 


Choral Groups 


There is another aspect that remains, to a certain extent, unexplored 
and that is a choir, a choral group, a group consisting of different voices 
and of different ranges. One may feel this as an imitation of the choirs to the 
West. Even so what does it matter, in so far as it is going to be another 
additional fare in our music. But the fact is, that group singing is universal 
musical expression, it is found all over the world and in every country. The 
human voice is self-emanated, it does not require outside help from any 
musical instrument. We have in our country, varieties of group and community 
songs. Usually they are sung in unison, but some tribal community songs 
are sung with a peculiar kind of harmony, each group singing in different key 
or shruti and simultaneously. And thus, it becomes an unplanned and spon- 
taneous harmony without the restrictions of the laws of harmony. This 
aspect can suitably be harnessed and used for an All-India choir in classical 
music. 


The training for such a choir requires an entirely different kind of 
approach for the vocalists. They have to be highly trained singers, they will 
have to read the notation while singing, they would have to be accustomed 
to sing according to the given music without the aid of accompanying instru- 
ments or the drone, and lastly their individualism will have to give place to a 
collective group feeling. All this would require highly specialised training. 
There is great scope for vocalists as well as composers and conductors. 


To elaborate further, Indian orchestral compositions could be classed 
under the following categories : 


(1) Thematic compositions on the beauty of nature, portraying a 
story or a poem, where one or more simple raga or melody can 


be used, 


(2) Elaborate compositions in a raga in a traditional way, in which 
selection of ragas to be made with a particular idea of using the 
shrutis, This could be of non-thematic or abstract motifs in classi- 


cal style, , 
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(3) Compositions built entirely on folk arts to suit the popular demand 
where classical music is not employed. These can be of a thematic 
or non-thematic motif, 


(4) Compositions of purely rhythmic motif built on drums and percus- 
sion variety, 


(5) Compositions for choral orchestras, with or without instruments, 
can be included in the above four categories with thematic or 
non-thematic motif. These could be subjective or abstract, 
emotional or romantic. 


Inspiration And Compostion 


Questions may well arise as to, how orchestral music is composed 
and what is the inspiration one gets before it is composed and what would 
be the standard by which listeners would be able to understand, appreciate 
and judge? The inspiration for a musical composition derives from the 
combination of mental, emotional and spiritual qualities. Artistic musical 
expression represents a balanced mental and emotional action. A musician’s 
inspiration derives from nature, human emotions and his adequate know- 
ledge of music and these are moulded into a musical composition. The 
thoughts and expressions of a composition as conveyed by the composer 
may, perhaps, not be understood by others inspite of the explanation given 
by the composer himself. An understanding and appreciation of anybody's 
composition would be of an individual character, but the total effect, when 
correctly played, will be the result of a collective work of the musicians, the 
conductor and the composer. If such orchestral works are repeated often 
by giving public performances, through radio, films and TV, then perhaps, 
the listener would be in a position to understand and follow the composer's 
musical expressions and ultimately we would be able to create a following 
of a large audience of listeners. 


After many years of trial and error, we are sure to be able to evolve a 
technique from our experiments in this direction, and gradually an Indian 
orchestral tradition may be built. To achieve this end we may have to be 
progressive in our outlook, judicious in the use of the inventive faculty along 
with the traditional aspect. It is understood that one has to have a sort of 
revolutionary spirit, but at the same time such experiments should not 
endanger the basis of Indian music nor should we make it hybrid. 


Iam not going to discuss here how to keep this tradition alive and what 
are the ways and means to maintain permanent orchestral groups on experi- 
mental or on a permanent basis, all over India. As far as I know, at present 
we have only one orchestral group, specifically for this purpose, recognised 
and maintained on a permanent basis by Government of India, that is the 
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National Orchestra of AIR New Delhi. If such orchestral groups are financed 
and maintained by private sectors as well, it may provide more and better 
scope to many known and unknown contemporary composers to exhibit 
their talents, and also we will have many more highly trained musicians for 
this purpose. Also the Music Academies of different states in our country 
may encourage individual composers to contribute their orchestral composi- 
tions by forming Orchestral Societies. On the basis of these different orchestral 
compositions, an Experts’ Committee of Composers, with the help of musico- 
logists and music psychologists, may be able to establish a standard of Indian 


Orchestration. 


Indian music has unlimited potential for development along orchestral 
lines. Music with its notes, forms, emotions, expressions and a highly develop- 
ed science, conveys deeper meaning of human struggle, happiness, joy and a 
variety of moods. Indian orchestra is still in its infancy. Given the proper 
scope, understanding and opportunities for development, with active support 
from private as well as the public sectors, it can blossom into an extraordinary 
medium of expression with its infinite scope for variety and progress based 
on materials accumulating through the centuries. What with our classical 
music and folk music we can weave into our compositions a world of human 
emotions, physical and spiritual experience. 
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